THE BICYCLE RACE. 


By Walter Camp. 
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but gray-haired mother, as he stood whirling 
his school-books by the strap threateningly close 
to the light little sewing-table that stood in the 
sitting-room. 

“ Because your father cannot possibly afford 
it, Jack. You know he was ill so long after 
that failure five years ago that what little money 
we had was all used up, and he can hardly af¬ 
ford now to keep you in school instead of put¬ 
ting you to work,” said his mother. 

“ I wish he would put me to work. I ’m 
tired of seeing you and him work so hard all 
the time; and I could earn a good deal, I 
know.” 

“ But my boy,” and the fond tone grew 
softer, “ you know he wants to have you go to 
college, and is saving every cent for that.” 

Jack Dare was in the junior class at Queen’s 
school, and would graduate in a little over a 
year. The school was one of the best in the 
country, and although Jack lived at home the 
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expense of keeping him at Queen’s was quite a 
tax upon the family purse. 

“ What makes you so eager for a bicycle just 
now, Jack? You never seemed to care very 
much for the one you had two years ago.” 

“ Oh! but that was a heavy old thing. It 
weighed over fifty pounds, mother, and nobody 
could ride that fast.” 

“ But why should you want to ride fast, 
child ? ” 

“ Why, you see, mother, we *re going to have 
a meeting — that’s races — with Oriel school in 
three weeks, and I want to try for the bicycle 
race. When I had that old wheel I used to 
beat some of the other fellows, and I’ve tried 
their new wheels sometimes when I had a 
chance, and I’m pretty sure I could get a 
place, for we can enter three men for that 
event.” 

“ So that is what the new demand for a bicy¬ 
cle means, is it? Well, Jack, I wish you had 
one, but it is out of the question. Could n’t 
you get the old one repaired so that it would 
do?” 

“ No, mother dear, I could n’t. The new 
wheels racers ride now weigh less than twenty 
pounds; and what chance do you suppose I’d 
have against them ? ” 

“ But would n’t some one of the boys lend 
you his, just for the race ? They will not want 
their bicycles while the race is going on, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ But don’t you see, mother, I can’t get a 
chance to make the team — to be chosen — 
unless I have a wheel to practise on. There 
are a dozen fellows who can ride as fast as I can 
now because I have n’t had a show to get used 
to these light wheels, but I know that in a week 
or two I could.” 

“ There, there, run along, Jack, and don’t 
think of it any more — that’s the way. You ’ll 
study all the more if you don’t have any bicy- 
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cle to think of,” said Mrs. Dare, 
walked out without another word. 

But he could not help thinking about it, and 
in the afternoon he went over to the track where 
the boys had begun practising for 
the coming games. The bicycle 
men did not practise until 
the others had gone, so 
there were only a few left 
to look on when the wheel • 
men went on to the course. 

Jack was a very popu¬ 
lar boy in the school, even 
though he was known to 
be poor. The boys thought 
none the less of him for 
that, though most of them 
were from a class that 
does not have to study 
economy. Their pa¬ 
rents wisely kept 
down their allow¬ 
ances within ordi¬ 
nary limits, but they 
wore better clothes, 
and had many things 
that Jack had to go 
without. 

Among the bi¬ 
cyclists was Allen 
Thome, one of the 
best riders in school; 
and Thome was 
looked upon as the 
only likely match 
for Joe Wheeler of 
Oriel, who had a 
wonderful reputa¬ 
tion for spurting, and 
whose record was 
better than Thome’s. 

Jack had sometimes 
ridden with Thome 
when they were 
both in the fourth class at Queen’s; but that 
w r as two years ago, when wheels were far 
heavier and tires poorer. How Jack envied 
Allen as he watched him slipping his toes 
into the clips! “Here, Jack,” Thome called 
out, “ come over and hold one of these 


and Jack wheels, will you? We *re going to have a 
trial.” 

Jack jumped over into the track, and as Al¬ 
len came up to the line held his wheel for him 


S YOUR DUTY TO THE SCHOOL, 
(SEE PAGE 50.) 


preparatory 
to the start. 
“All ready, 
go! ” and 
with a care¬ 
ful shove 
Jack started 

him fairly upon his course. 

Around the track they 
went, first one setting the 

pace, then another, but all 
perfectly well aware that 

when Thome let himself 

said wright.” out he would leave them 

all standing. And so he 

did. On the last lap he swung out wide on 

the turn, and, passing the rest, went flying up 
the straight, around to the up-curve, and down 
toward the finish like the wind, gaining at every 
second and finishing with a hundred yards be¬ 
tween him and Haddon, who was the next man. 
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How it made Jack's heart thump to see Thorne 
come, and how his legs fairly twitched under 
him as he imagined his own feet on the pedals ! 

“ The trouble with you, Haddon," Wright, a 
graduate of the school, and one of the riders for 
Yale, was saying by way of coaching when 
they finished, “is that you know Thorne can 
out-spurt you, and you lose all heart as soon 
as he lets out. You can learn to go very 
nearly as fast as he can, if you'd only believe 
it, and half try. You want some one to pace 
you every day whom you 're not afraid of— 
some man who can ride just as fast as Thome, 
perhaps; but if you don't think he can, you 'll 
keep up with him. Now, the rest of this set 
are all too slow for you, and you 're just getting 
worse and worse; and, first you know, our sec¬ 
ond string will not be in it, and both seconds 
and thirds are going to count, you know." 

Thome had dismounted, and had been listen¬ 
ing to all this. Of course he was pleased at be¬ 
ing the best rider in the school, and having it so 
frankly confessed; but he was also very anxious 
to have their team beat Oriel in the games, 
and, besides, it looked as if the points in the 
bicycle race were going to determine the final 
issue. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. “ Why don’t 
you have a try at it, Jack? You used to ride 
years ago, I know, for you and I had many 
brushes when we first came to school." 

“ Oh, I don’t ride any more," stammered 
Jack. 

“ But you 'd soon get into it again," said 
Thome. “ Here, take my wheel, and have a 
try at it." 

Jack hesitated; but Wright said: “If you 
can ride at all, it's your duty to the school to 
do it, young man." 

That settled it. He would have just one 
turn, anyway. So he ran into the dressing- 
room, stripped to his undershirt, and, slipping 
on an old pair of running-trunks, came out. 
“ He's got a good leg," he heard Wright say, 
as he came across the track. “ Let's see you 
ride a bit first," Wright continued, as Jack 
mounted the slender wheel. The thing was so 
much more sensitive than his old machine, and 
he had had so few chances to mount a really light 
wheel, that for some minutes he felt completely 


at sea. But Wright, who had mounted another 
wheel, and was riding by his side, told him not 
to be nervous, to take it easy at first, and then 
fell to coaching him until, after ten minutes, he 
went better. Then Wright called out to Had¬ 
don to come up: “Now here, Dare, I want to 
see you ride alongside him once around, and 
then on the second lap, Haddon, you spurt, 
and come away from him." And, sure enough, 
on the second lap Haddon spurted, and al¬ 
though Jack did all he could, Haddon came 
away from him and finished forty yards ahead. 

Jack pounded as hard as he could, but he 
felt he was not getting nearly as much out of 
himself as he should, and that he could go 
much faster when he had become better used 
to the wheel. 

“There," said Wright, “don’t you see all 
you lack is confidence, Haddon ? This fellow 
rides fast, and will ride faster; and the thing 
for you both to do is to have one or two 
brushes every afternoon." 

Then Jack felt called upon to speak up. 

“ I'm sorry, sir, but I can't come out,” said 
he mournfully. 

“ Why not ? " said Wright. 

“ I have to work at home three afternoons 
every week," he said; “ and besides I have n't 
any wheel." 

“ Well, I 'll tell you what I 'll do," said 
Wright. “I '11 send you down my wheel — 
the one I rode last season. I've a new one, 
and if you can't get out every day, you come 
out when you can, and give Haddon practice." 

Jack could hardly believe his ears at this of¬ 
fer, for Wright was the best rider at Yale, and 
his old wheel was sure to be very nearly as 
good as any in Queen's school. Jack fairly 
walked on air all the way home, and as soon 
as he opened the door he rushed to his mother 
with the joyful news. She was as pleased as 
he over it, but made him promise to be very 
careful of Wright’s wheel lest it be broken. 
“For," said she, “you know, Jack, if you 
should break it, your father would insist upon 
replacing it, and I don’t see how in the world 
we could spare the money." 

From that time on, three afternoons ever)' 
week Jack was out on the track, for Wright’s 
wheel had come down the very next day, and 
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proved to be the one on which he had won the 
last Harvard-Yale race. 

For the first week Haddon could still pull 
away from Jack, but it was harder each day 
for him, and the gap was not a wide one. In 
the second week Wright came down again, and 
as he devoted most of his time to Haddon, 
Jack felt a little grieved; but just as Wright 
was leaving, he came over to Jack and said 
kindly, “ You ’re improving, Dare, and I want 
you to take good care of yourself. You may 
be needed.” 

How Jack’s heart thumped at those words! 
True, the third place was supposed to be 
Green’s, but Green had been off two weeks, 
and it was his absence that had made a chance 
for some one else. That evening Thome came 
over to Jack’s house and told him that Wright 
said that Jack was to come to training-table 
on the following Wednesday — which was just 
one week from the day of the games. Jack 
could hardly sleep that night for thinking of 
it. In two days he was to go to training-table. 
He had had only a little over a week on the 
new wheel, and he was just beginning to get 
the hang of it. It was a pleasure to see him 
ride, for he was very strong in the legs, and 
rode more steadily than any of the rest except 
Thorne. 

The next day, as he went over to the track, 
he met Green, who had just returned. His 
heart fell a little, but he plucked up his spirits 
as he thought, u Green is only just as good as 
Haddon, and I’m pretty close to Haddon 
now.” As soon as they all came out, Wright, 
who had agreed to see them once more, said, 
“ I am going to send you fellows just as if you 
were in the race to-day, and I’m going to ride 
myself, and you can think I *m Oriel’s best 
man — Wheeler.” 

At first Jack had visions of his having to give 
up his wheel to Wright, but no—Wright had 
brought down his own; and as he mounted 
and moved smoothly along down the track he 
was the envy of every boy there. Presently all 
were ready, and they lined up on the mark, 
each wheel held by some boy, ready for the 
start 

Wright gave them a word or two of instruc¬ 
tion. He told Haddon that he wanted him to 


set the pace for Thome, and to keep it hot, too, 
for the first mile, and then that Jack should go 
up and carry it, if he could, for another lap. 
u Then,” he said, “ as soon as Thome goes up, 
the rest of you all ride it out as hard as you 
can, and finish as close to him as you know 
how — if you can beat him out you need n’t 
hesitate about doing it.” 

So they rode according to instructions; and, 
of course, when Thome went up, Wright went 
with him, and the rest had no chance with them. 
But Green and Haddon and Jack had a hot 
time of it, and as they came down the straight 
Jack pedaled his hardest, and got the place by 
a yard. It was something of a surprise to 
Green, for he had not been out since Jack 
began riding, but Haddon seemed quite de¬ 
jected. Green rode over to Jack, and called out 
good-naturedly, “ Congratulate you. Looks 
as though Haddon and I would have to fight 
it out for the third place.” 

For the next day or two Wright gave Jack a 
good deal of coaching, and Thome also helped 
him. He felt that he was riding better every 
minute under their hints, and the wheel seemed 
more a part of him. He told his mother that 
night of his victory, and that it would probably 
give him a chance at the team. She was only 
too ready to rejoice with him, and said he could 
take all his afternoons until the day of the 
meeting. 

Jack was rapidly acquiring an ability to 
spurt, and, with Wright and Thome by his side, 
the three would come down the straight fairly 
even until Wright let himself out. Then Jack 
and Thome would have it at a great rate, and 
the former was very nearly able, at times, to 
hold Thome. He could not quite get that last 
pound or two, however, and Thome’s wheel 
would slowly but surely push clear of him. 
Haddon had become quite discouraged after 
Jack had beaten him, and Green was chosen 
as the third man. He was riding well, and 
could be relied upon to keep very close to 
Jack, although, since Jack had learned how to 
spurt, Green could n’t stay up with him long. 
The great feature of Jack’s spurting was that, 
now he had once acquired the hang of it, he 
could keep up his spurt in a most remarkable 
way. If they would only ride fast from the 
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very start Jack always seemed nearly as strong 
as Thome. 

So the days slipped by until the afternoon 
of the meeting. The night before, Jack had 
dreamed of riding a race uphill, and awoke 
only to find himself nearly out of bed. The 
games were held on the Winsor track, a very 
good one, and especially good for the bicycle 
races, because it had been built for that pur¬ 
pose. All the townspeople were out, for the 
rivalry between the two schools was great, and 
each spectator was an ardent partizan. The 
orange and white of Oriel was matched by the 
red and gray of Queen’s, and long before the 
games began the cheering and waving of flags 
had become general. Presently the hundred- 
yard dash was called, and Jack felt his heart 
come into his throat as he looked up the track 
from the piazza of the dressing-room and saw 
the men get on their marks. He hardly re¬ 
membered a thing from that moment on until 
Wright came into the dressing-room and called 
out, “ Now, you bicycle fellows, the whole thing 
hangs on you. Five points tie, and six win 
for us — you ’ve just got to get it. Now re¬ 
member all I ’ve told you. If they don’t get 
off fast, you, Green, go out and set the pace for 
the first three laps. If Wheeler moves up be¬ 
fore that, you go up with him, Jack. Thome, 
you keep easy until the next to the last lap. 
Then ride as you never rode before. And, 
Jack and Green, you both remember that we 
need six points to win — that’s first and third 
places. If Thorne can get the first, you 
certainly between you can get that one for 
third.” 

But there was no time for more. The bicy¬ 
cle entries were called, and all three boys, with 
Wright, went out with their wheels. Wheeler 
was already there, riding down the track easily 
and gracefully. The other two of the Oriel 
boys were coming around on the other side. 
Jack thought neither of them looked very 
strong, but then, you can’t tell in a bicycle 
race, he reflected. Soon all were getting lined 
up. Jack’s legs shook a little with excitement 
as he was placing his toes in the clips, but 
the boy who was holding him whispered, 
“Steady, Jack; you ’ll be all right.” Wright 
was holding Thome, of course, but he had 


managed to give Jack a pat on the back as 
he passed that did Jack good. 

Now all was ready, and in another instant 
the pistol cracked and off they went on their 
two-mile journey. In a few seconds it was 
evident that the Oriel men wanted to have the 
race a slow one, for none of them went up to 
set the pace. Green, therefore, went to the 
front and began hitting it up in a pretty lively 
fashion. Wheeler hung on Thome’s right. Two 
laps were reeled off in this way, and the pace 
that Green was setting was not a bit to the 
liking of the Oriel men. In fact, Jack was the 
only man whom it really suited, though Thome 
preferred it to a loafing race. 

“ Green’s carrying them along at an awful 
clip,” said Wright. “ I did n’t expect him to 
hit it up quite so high. However, it is hurting 
Wheeler just as much as it is Thome, and Dare 
can stand more than anybody else in the lot,” 
he added reflectively, as they spun around into 
the third lap. Wright called out “ Good! ” as 
they swung by, and we afterward learned that 
Green thought he said “ Go it! ” and took it as 
special advice to him to set the pace up higher. 
He said in his good-natured way later in the 
evening that he fancied he must have been 
riding too easy, and as he wanted to oblige 
Wright all he could, he set his teeth and 
pounded harder. The way they all whirled 
around this lap was killing, and it effectually 
disposed of the two tail-enders from Oriel, as 
that group of four distanced them, Green lead¬ 
ing, Thome and Wheeler hanging on to his 
rear wheel, and Jack, with every bit of speed 
he had in him, sticking to them. Thus they 
entered the fourth lap. Now Jack, remember¬ 
ing his instructions,— namely, that at that point 
he was to relieve Green and set the pace, — began 
to wonder whether he was likely to catch Green 
at all. He had n’t been doing much looking 
round thus far, for he saw those two rear wheels 
of Thorne and Wheeler keeping just about so 
far ahead of him, no matter how hard he 
pushed, and he knew Green was somewhere 
up ahead. When, however, they came into the 
straight on this fourth lap, Jack set sail for the 
lead, and coming up level with Wheeler, finally 
crept up with Green, and was passing him when 
Green’s wheel began to wabble. Before he 
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their champion Thome, with the wreck of his 
wheel and the wreck of their hopes. Presently 
came the last two men, who, having been hope¬ 
lessly run out of it, now took on new courage 
at Thome’s accident, and pushed along, hoping 
to see Green coming back to them before the 
finish. 

Jack had heard the crash, but had not dared 
to look around. He had supposed that it was 


made him feel that he would never let Wheeler 
pass him. 

He was just thinking this as they came into 
the seventh lap; and as they rounded the turn 
he saw something come like a flash between 
himself and the pole, and pass him, and then 
he knew that that streak was Wheeler, and 
he could hear the grand stand — u Wheeler! 
Wheeler! Oriel! ” He put on all his power, 


DARK AND WHEELER AT THE FINISH. 


could steady himself, Thome, who was between 
Green and Wheeler, felt his wheel just touch 
Green’s, and over he went with a crash. He 
sprang to his feet, seized his wheel, and tried to 
mount; but the bicycle was a wreck, and it was 
useless. 

A great cry w f ent up from the throats of the 
Queen’s boys as they saw Jack, Wheeler, and 
Green riding on alone, the latter dropping be¬ 
hind gradually, while there on the track stood 


Green who had fallen, when, just as he came 
down the stretch, Wright called out: “Thome 
is gone ! Ride it out! ” and as Jack started in 
on that sixth lap it gradually dawned upon 
him that Thome had fallen, and that he was 
left alone with Wheeler. At first he felt queer 
in the pit of the stomach, but as he pedaled 
on he seemed to be getting rested, and he 
could hear the shouts of the boys as he passed, 
— “Go it, Dare! Dare! Dare!” — and this 
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and went after him. For a minute he did n't 
raise his head; then he looked forward, and 
there was Wheeler just rounding the head of 
the track, but not much farther ahead than the 
distance he must have picked up just in that 
moment when he flashed by, and caught Jack 
by surprise. Then Jack settled down to work 
again, setting his teeth grimly, as he thought of 
that last quarter mile yet to go in which he 
must catch that man ahead. Then he heard 
the bell ring, and knew that Wheeler had be¬ 
gun the last lap. As he, too, passed the bell, 
he heard Wright call out again: “ Go in, 
Dare!” and he gripped his handle-bars, and 
fairly jumped ahead. Then the crowd saw 
that Dare was gaining — “ Dare ! Dare! ” an¬ 
swered the “ Wheeler! Wheeler! ” 

Half the last lap was over, and Dare was 
almost by the side of the Oriel man. Now 
came the question of endurance. Both were 


spurting for all they were worth; but so they 
had been before. Which would hold it out the 
longest to reach the line? Jack was gaining; 
but he would have a longer sweep to make on 
the turn, as Wheeler had the pole. Now they 
reach the curve, and this tells. Jack’s wheel 
falls back a little, but in the next instant, as 
they come into the straight, he comes level again 
and they fly on to the finish. A hundred yards 
from home there is no choice. Then, with a last 
effort, Jack's wheel gives just two or three lit¬ 
tle jumps forward, as it were, and he has won by 
three feet! 

He can hardly check himself, and almost 
falls into the arms of his friends at the end of 
the straight. And, best of all, what is this that 
comes down the track behind the pair who have 
just finished ? It is old Green, with just enough 
left in him, after all, to finish third, and get that 
needed odd point — and Queen's has won! 


A WONDER-WORKER. 


By Christopher Valentine. 


I was standing one afternoon on a comer in 
one of the miserably crowded neighborhoods 
that are to be found in our large cities, and as 
I looked along the sidewalk, I pitied the chil¬ 
dren. There were throngs of them — poor, list¬ 
less, prematurely old-looking little things who 
had no other place for their play than the few 
nooks and comers left by their busy, hard-fea¬ 
tured elders. The children were sitting on the 
door-steps, leaning against the railings, crawling 
over boxes and barrels, hanging to wagons, 
clinging to hydrants, but in no case did they 
seem to be having any real playtime. 

“ I wish I could do something to make these 
children happy — if only for a little while,” I 
thought; “ but that is out of the question.” 

Just then something ran up against me, and 
a voice said pleasantly, “ La miperdoni / ” 
Turning, I saw a man pushing a piano-organ. 
It seemed to have been sent by some fairy 


godmother, in answer to my wish. I drew 
a little money from my pocket, and said : 

“ Play for the children to dance.” 

A bright smile lighted up the swarthy face, 
the organ was halted, that mysterious brass peg 
on the side of the instrument adjusted, the 
handle was turned, and the notes of a brisk 
waltz charged like an army of fairies upon the 
discordant imp noises of the street. 

And you should have seen the children! 

They sprang to their feet, some alone, some 
with partners, and whirled, like bright autumn 
leaves driven by the wind. Long faces shortened 
and broadened into smiles, and bits of song were 
heard. 

I left them dancing. 

And as I went on, I wondered why, in the 
parks opened for children’s playgrounds, it would 
not be a good plan to hire a few piano-organ 
men to play, so that the children could dance. 
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